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wooded, and on its western slope a savanna, £ of a league broad, 
extends up two-thirds of its height : it is steep and has a beauti- 
fully conical form. The atmospheric precipitation on its summit 
is so great that we were wading deep in mud, and the trees 
teeming with wet. Its summit, divided into two low hills, em- 
braces a lake 132 paces in circumference. This lake is girt 
at its N.W. side by a rocky wall 4 feet high, but in the rainy 
season it flows over to the W., and forms several falls, being sup- 
plied by its own springs. 

The island contains two villages, named Ometepe and Muya- 
galpa. The first lies on the N.E. base of the Cerro de la 
Consuncion, and has 1000 inhabitants ; the latter W.N.W. from 
the mountain, 3J leagues from Ometepe, and has 350 souls. 
The whole population of the isle, including the dispersed 
haziendas, is 1700 souls. 

I have found in the province of Chontales remains of ancient 
towns and temples, the idols of which are at several places half 
buried in the soil. The western shores of Lake Nicaragua, as 
well as the foot of Mount Bombacio, exhibit many traces of stone 
images, architectural ornaments, and vases. The islands of the 
Lake, especially Ometepe, seem to have served as sepulchres to 
surrounding populous towns, inasmuch as extensive Necropolises, 
or Cities of the Dead, are to be met with on them, corresponding 
in character with those of the ancient Mexicans. 



VI. — Journey from the City of Mexico to Mazatlan, with 
a Description of some Remarkable Ruins. By M. J. 

LoWENSTERN. 

Leaving the city of Mexico on the 24th of July, 1838, I pro- 
ceeded the first day 7 leagues N. to the town of Guautitlan, 
formerly a Repartimiento (royal donation of land and Indians) 
belonging to the family of Alonzo de A'vila, one of the Conquista- 
dores. From Guautitlan I arrived next day at Huehuetoca, an 
inconsiderable place, but interesting from its being near the 
Desague, or outlet of the waters from the valley of Mexico, which, 
though from its magnitude one of the most extraordinary works 
of art, is more like the bed of a torrent formed by nature than a 
channel cut by the hands of men. Thence to the rancho (small 
farm-house) of Bata, 4 leagues, and 4 more to Tula, anciently the 
capital of the Toltecs or Tultecs, the most ancient inhabitants of 
Mexico known to history. 

mean height of which exceeds that of the Atlantic by 3-52 feet (Lloyd in Phil. Trans., 
pt. i., 1830), it follows that the two measurements of Ometepe differ only by 70^ 
feet.— Ed. 
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Leaving Tula, which combines the most splendid mountain 
scenery with great fertility, I reached, after a journey of 3 leagues, 
the Hacienda de San Antonio, and 3 leagues further, that of 
La Goleta. These haciendas (large farm-houses) generally con- 
sist of some stone buildings, with a chapel, surrounded by a stone 
balustrade, and with a few miserable huts. Passing some houses 
called San Miguelito, I arrived at Arroyo Zarco, distant 6Jj or 
7 leagues from La Goleta, and about 12J or 13 leagues from 
Tula. 

The hacienda of Arroyo Zarco consists of a few houses situate 
among hills, and formerly was appropriated to the Jesuit mis- 
sions engaged in the endeavour to civilise the two Californias. 
In its neighbourhood is Aculco, where, in the late revolution, 
Hidalgo was defeated by Calleja. 

After Arroyo Zarco are the Cerro and Llanura del Cazadero. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century the Llanura was the 
scene of a great chace, which the viceroy, Don Antonio de Men- 
doza, gave shortly after the conquest, in the style of the old 
Mexican Emperors, with no less than 15,000 Indians assembled 
for driving the game together. 

This plain, about 6 leagues in circumference, often exhibits 
the phenomenon of the mirage. The country is every where well 
watered, and beyond the Cazadero presents a continual inter- 
change of plains and mountains, forming most splendid scenery, 
and constantly increasing in elevation. La gran Pefia de Vernal, 
a mountain on the right hand to the E., presents one of the most 
striking objects. 

I here met with a small fruit called carambola, like grapes, 
which I had never before seen nor tasted. The red tuna, the 
fruit of the nopal (prickly pear), is in great abundance, but 
without the grana (cochineal insect) on its leaves. The maguey 
(aloe) is very common, but here little cultivated for pulque, the 
use of which liquor ceases entirely in the western parts of Mexico. 

From Arroyo Zarco to San Juan del Rio are 12 leagues. 
This town is very neat and clean. Its inhabitants are, next to 
those of Queretaro, the greatest robbers in the republic, and are 
organised in regular bands. 

On leaving San Juan del Rio, I crossed a splendid bridge of 
five arches, built of hewn stone, over a considerable river, whence 
the town receives its distinctive appellation " del Rio." 

I was surprised at the state of cultivation in which I found this 
beautiful country : fields without intermission covered with maize, 
or cebada (barley) ; yet the ploughs are here of a very primitive 
construction, drawn by oxen, which are urged on by their drivers 
with long pointed sticks like lances, quite in the Patriarchal style. 
The attention is here equally engaged by the beauty of the sur- 
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rounding mountain scenery, and by the fertility of the plain. 
The soil, black and rich, is intersected by numerous canals, which 
during the rainy season, in the months of July or August, irrigate 
all the fields. 

3 J leagues from San Juan is the Hacienda de Sauz ; 7 leagues 
farther on is a small place, called El Colorado, in bad repute for 
the many robberies committed in its hilly and intricate neigh- 
bourhood ; and after 4 leagues more (forming together 14J from 
San Juan) is Queretaro ; the houses of which, surrounded by 
gardens, enclossd with gigantic organ-cactus, and large beautiful 
cypress-trees, and its majestic stone aqueduct on lofty arches, 
present a most lively and charming picture. 

Queretaro is the principal town of the Departimiento, with 
about 20,000 inhabitants, possessing fine churches and a great 
number of public fountains, erected in the reign of Ferdinand VI. 
Many articles are here manufactured from the fibres of the 
maguey, or aloe, as thread, ropes, and saddle-cloths. 

It is particularly to be remarked that beyond or westward of 
Queretaro all the rivers take their course towards the Pacific 
Ocean, this town being situate on the high ridge of the Cordillera, 
which passes Mexico from S.E. to N.W. 

Leaving Queretaro on the 28th of July, and passing through a 
level and scrubby country with lime-quarries and lime-kilns, I 
reached at 3 leagues from it a considerable village, called El 
Opasio. About 1 league before reaching Celaya, which is 
9 leagues distant from El Opasio, the country becomes very 
swampy ; but this tract is traversed by a splendid embankment 
leading to a magnificent stone bridge, the most elegant I have 
met with in Mexico, ornamented with columns and pyramids 
bearing the names of the founders. 

The town of Celaya, with a population of 10,000 or 11,000, 
has a fine square, two rich convents, and two cotton manufactures 
recently established by Don Lucas Alaman, and it was formerly 
celebrated for its patronage of the fine arts, the convents still 
exhibiting the evidence of it by their fine paintings. 

Among the curiosities of this place is its money, the lower 
denomination of currency being pieces of soap, bearing on one 
side the name of the maker, and on the reverse its value 
(2 clacos, or una quartilla).* 

Leaving this interesting town the 31st of July, I rode the same 
day 26 leagues to Guanaxuato, passing after 10 leagues Salamanca, 
a melancholy town, and 4 leagues further the Hacienda de Ta- 
mascatio ; then advancing 5 leagues to the Hacienda de Burras, 

* The claco (in commerce called ochava) is the eighth part of a real, which, of 
Mexican silver, is the eighth part of a dollar. The soap currency described above is 
worth therefore nearly twopence of our money. — Ed. 
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I found a large and beautiful, though still unfinished, high road, 
to Marfil, a place about a league distant from Guanaxuato, and 
6 leagues from Burras. Here begins the hollow pass, in which 
Guanaxuato stands, and wherein winds the river, which must be 
forded several times by a traveller approaching the town. 

A visit to the celebrated mines of Guanaxuato afforded me an 
opportunity of comparing the difference of the systems followed 
here and in the mines of Real del Monte. 

I left Guanaxuato on the 3rd of August, at 4 a.m., and reached 
the town of Lagos, 26 leagues distant, in 21 hours, riding the 
whole time on the same horse — no bad proof of the excellence of 
the Mexican breed. I had to proceed 3 leagues through the 
above-mentioned hollow, and 2 leagues further on passed through 
Silao, a small but lively town. From hence 9 leagues to Leon, 
one of the richest and most industrious towns of Mexico. A 
great number of Chile plantations occurred on this road. From 
Leon to Lagos are 12 tiresome leagues, through stony mountains, 
barren plains, and narrow defiles, peopled with Cojotes ( Jackals). 
Near Lagos the swamps or lakes (lagos), which give the name to 
this small town, and a very large and swollen river, were to be 
forded. On leaving this town next day a mountain of very singular 
form, called Mesa Redonda, presented itself to the left. Passing 
again over barren plains and through hollows I saw immense 
ant-hills, defacing the ground over a circumference of 3 or 4 yards, 
and reached after 7 leagues some huts, called El Obispo, and 1 J 
league further a large, well-cultivated plain, strewed with volcanic 
stones of coarse porous texture and grey colour, but yellow where 
exposed to the air. The whole ground looked volcanic. Five 
leagues from El Obispo, and 1 2 leagues from Lagos, is San Juan 
de los Lagos, situate in a narrow defile between sterile mountains. 
This isolated town presents a striking proof of the former wealth 
of this country. It possesses a magnificent church, ornamented 
with columns, and bearing the well-merited inscription basilica 
lateranensis. The houses are all painted or decorated with 
carvings. This place is celebrated for its feria (fair) in December, 
which lasts eight days, during which many thousands of men, 
with carriages and beasts of burthen, throng the town, or encamp 
on the surrounding heights. 

Leaving San Juan, I passed a small but good stone bridge 
over the inconsiderable river which winds through the valley of 
San Juan, and after 5 leagues reached, in another valley, a 
wretched looking place, called Calos, quite in ruins, yet having 
an old church with dome and steeples. After 2 to 3 leagues 
more, still through barren mountains and passes, came another 
small place, La Laca, consisting of some huts ; then 4 leagues 
more, and 12 or 13 leagues from San Juan, the Hacienda de San 
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Antonio, also called Venta <le Pexeros, consisting of a farm and a 
bad mezon or inn. Obliged to pass a very small, but now swollen, 
river near San Antonio in a canoe, I travelled over a mountainous 
tract, a very Paradise for sportsmen, as would appear from the 
multitude of hares we started, a sight I never witnessed before. 
After some leagues I again found cultivation and a few huts, 
formed only of large stones heaped together without any cement, 
nor even with moss to fill the fissures, and covered with straw. 

Six or 7 leagues from San Antonio, and within 1 league of 
Tepatitlan, I was agreeably surprised by discovering on a moun- 
tain on the right an ancient pyramid, which, while it agrees with 
those at Cholula, San Juan de Teotihuacan, but particularly in 
its form and construction with that of Xochicalco, all which have 
been described by Baron Humboldt, and the one I had already 
found near Remedios (of which a description is subjoined), has 
the interesting peculiarity of being situate in a part of the country 
wherein monuments of this kind have not been hitherto known to 
exist, and in a tract over which the Azteks may be presumed to 
have passed in their migration from the Californias to Mexico. 

This pyramid, though inferior in dimensions to those of the 
Sun and Moon near San Juan de Teotihuacan, yet surpasses 
them in beauty of form. It has three stories, with a circular 
mound like a dome on the top, which I had not observed on any 
other of these monuments. The Indians being questioned re- 
specting it, called it Cerrito de Muctesuma, Montezuma's name 
being attached by them to any ancient monument of this kind. 
This pyramid was encased at the bottom with large stones, and 
there is no doubt that the whole superstructure was once similarly 
encased, like those at Xochicalco and near Remedios, its interior 
being formed, as in these two pyramids, and those of San Juan 
de Teotihuacan, of earth and sand, and not of unburnt bricks, 
like those of Cholula. When viewed from the top, its form appears 
octangular, in consequence of dilapidation, but its foundation 
shows that like the others it was originally quadrangular. The 
entire upper surface of the pyramid was planted with maize ; I dis- 
covered another small tumulus not far distant. 

Tepatitlan stands on a hill, surrounded by beautiful mountains. 
The soil, of a peculiar red colour, is extremely fertile. The 
houses are all scattered over the hill, and, though built only of 
clay, form with the church an animated picture by their red 
colour, and their roofs with gable ends, formed of straw or red 
bricks, varying in this particular from the flat roofs of the eastern 
part of Mexico. The vegetation also here assumes a more Euro- 
pean appearance, and cactus become less and less frequent. 

Eight to nine leagues from Tepatitlan, I crossed, by the Puente 
de Calderon, over a violent torrent, in a wild romantic valley, 
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celebrated in the history of the Mexican insurrection for the 
defeat of Hidalgo and his army of 15,000 to 18,000 Indians. 
The burning of the slain lasted a fortnight. From Puente de 
Calderon to Sebatlanejo are 2 or 3 leagues. I found near this 
town, and 2 leagues further on, good bridges built of stone. 
Another large, splendid stone bridge, El Puente de Guadalaxara, 
over the Rio Grande, or Tololotlan, where the rebel General 
Mexia, with 6000 men, was defeated and taken by Cortazar, who 
had only 2000, brought me soon after to Guadalaxara, next to the 
capital, the largest and most interesting town of Mexico, with 
from 60,000 to 80,000 inhabitants, magnificent churches, large 
palaces, splendid equipages, delicious walks, and, to crown this 
unexpected splendour, an Italian opera. 

From Guadalaxara to Tepic, and still more from this town 
along the shores of the Pacific, the character of the scene changes, 
and nature appears more magnificent, but less softened by human 
interference. From Guadalaxara, through the Pass of La Rata- 
nera, to the Venta del Artillero are 5 leagues, crossing five or six 
times a small river. To the town of Amatitan (400 families) are 
7 leagues. To the town of Tequila (302 families), surrounded by 
plantations of aloe, with small leaves, for the making of the vino 
de Tequila, a colourless spirit like whiskey, 3 leagues. The 
trees here are pine, juniper, and evergreen oak. Then passing a 
high mountain and defiles, and over ground covered for many 
miles with large blocks of obsidian, to La Madelena, 5 leagues ; 
where the Indians are mixed with Negroes. Passing the Venta de 
Mochitilte, 8 leagues, a single wretched house, and leaving to the left 
the Hacienda de Mochitilte, we came to Plan de Barrancas, some 
huts in a cavity on a horrid road, among precipices, but romantic, 
4 leagues. From the Plan de Barrancas, 4 leagues further, the 
road ascends about 1£ league, in the wildest and most sublime 
scenery, to the highest point of the Cordillera ; whence the de- 
scent to the Sierras Calientes begins. To the town of Istlan 
(977 inhabitants), in a country still mountainous, but fertile, with 
many sugar-plantations, 6 leagues. To the town of Ahuacatlan 
(918 inhabitants), 3^ leagues. Here were immense trees, from 14 
to 16 yards in circumference, composed of several stems grown 
together. The road passes over a large extinct volcano (3^ leagues) 
to some few miserable Indian huts (mestizos), called Seboruco, 
or Mai Pays, ^ a league. To the Hacienda de Tetitlan (sugar- 
plantation), 1^ league ; the Hacienda de Sta. Isabella 1J league. 
Passing through the Quartos (prairies between mountains) to the 
small town of San Lionel, 8 to 9 leagues : to Tepic, the prin- 
cipal town on the coast, with 10,000 inhabitants, 7 leagues. 
This place is the residence, during the rainy season, of all con- 
nected with the unhealthy port of San Bias. I left Tepic the 
26th of September, 1 838. The road separates, after 5 leagues, 
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for San Bias to the left (W.), and to Mazatlan to the right (N.). 
To El Ingenio, 2 or 3 leagues ; the country assuming a wild 
aspect, which it bears now generally, notwithstanding the luxuriant 
vegetation. To some wretched open Indian huts, at a place called 
El Abrebadero, 4 to 6 leagues : the country swampy, natives in- 
dolent, swinging the whole day in their hammocks ; they go nearly 
naked, the women only covered with an apron. Beautiful birds, 
parrots of the largest size, with most brilliant colours. Crossed 
the swollen Rio de Agua Caliente in canoes, 4 leagues. A tree 
on the road measured nearly 28 yards in circumference near the 
root. After 2 leagues more, crossed again in canoes (horses and 
mules swimming) the Rio Grande, or Tololotlan, which is here 
very wide, but not deep ; and, though but 10 leagues from the 
sea, only navigable for large canoes. Its banks are generally 
flat ; but the town of San Jago, on the right bank, stands on a 
little eminence. With the surrounding dwellings it reckons 
5000 inhabitants : planting cotton and maize. Between the Rio 
de San Piedro, 8^ or 9 leagues beyond San Jago, arid those of 
Acaponeta and Escuinapa, a communication exists through the 
lagoons on the coast, but only for canoes, all these rivers being 
shallow. To the town of Rosa Morada (4000 inhabitants) 7 
leagues. Coffee, citrons, and indigo here grow wild. The ani- 
mals are small lions and tigers,* in the mountains ; wolves, bears, 
wild boars, and a number of badgers and armadillos. Over the 
swollen river, near Rosa Morada, to some huts, called Buena 
Vista, 4£ or 5 leagues. The swamps compelled us to make a 
circuit of 4 leagues E., by the Rancho del Cojote to Acaponeta, 
through a wilderness, fording from 20 to 30 small rivers : this 
increased the distance to 1 5 leagues ; which, by the direct road 
over San Francisco, is only 11 or 12. Passing, in canoes, the 
large Rio de Acaponeta, to its right bank, we arrived at the 
town of Acaponeta : thence, having forded the large Rio de la 
Bajona, or de las Ca5as, which forms the limits between Ta- 
lisco and Sinaloa, we came to extensive swamps, which we were 
obliged to traverse circuitously. Rancho de Piedra Gorda is a 
place shunned on account of its mosquitos. Thence continual 
swamps extend for 4 leagues. In the town of Escuinapa the 
houses stand separate, and without order. The Rio de Escui- 
napa is 4 leagues further. The country now grows more open and 
stony; and exhibits a scarcity of water, which, on this whole 
coast, has a bitter taste like that of Pillna, but without its 
virtues. To the very shallow, but mile-wide, Rio del Rosario, 
7 leagues. On its right bank stands the town del Rosario, be- 
tween mountains : the gold and silver mines, formerly consi- 
derable, are no longer worked. El Rosario appears to be the 

* By lions we must here understand the puma or couguar ; the American tiger is 
the jaguar, better known as the great panther.— Ed. 
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centre of the trade between the port of Mazatlan and the interior. 
Its population exceeds 5000. To the Rancho of Potrerillo 4 
leagues ; to Casa de Teja 4 to 6 leagues ; to El Rincon 2 leagues ; 
to La Canita \ a league ; to the Presidio de Mazatlan, with 
broad streets and large buildings, and more than 1500 inhabit- 
ants, 4 leagues. The wide and rapid Rio de Mazatlan is forded 
^ a league further on : then the road continues, 5 leagues, through 
a mountainous and sterile country, without water : then over 
downs, and by lagoons fordable at high water, after 5 leagues 
more, bring the traveller to the Puerto de Mazatlan, now the most 
frequented port on this coast, but dangerous in the rainy season 
and two months after it, from June to December. 1 witnessed 
the cordonazo (hurricane) of the 1st of November, 1838, when 
all the ships in the port, 9 in number, and many lives, were lost. 



On the occasion of visiting the celebrated- church of Los Re- 
medios, near Mexico, I was informed by the sacristan, of whom 
I inquired for Indian antiquities, that a mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Remedios bears the name of Cerro de Muctesuma, 
and that the ruins of this emperor's palace are still visible on it. 

Though much inclined to doubt this assertion, from having 
never before heard nor read of so interesting a monument in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital, I still lost no time in visiting 
the place indicated, accompanied by two Indians. 

Having reached, after \ an hour's walk, the foot of the moun- 
tain, the outline of which already confirmed the statement, and 
crossed a rivulet, I found myself on a spot which, from the number 
of dispersed stones, fragments of broken earthen vessels, and obsi- 
dian, might, in reference to Mexican history, be truly called clas- 
sic ground. The whole mound, or rather pyramid, of about the 
same size as that of Xochicalco, was divided entirely into steps 
or stories, each 3 or 4 feet high, and which had formerly been all 
faced with stones. 

Having ascended about two-thirds of the pyramid with some 
difficulty, the prickly nopal impeding the passage, I discovered 
the considerable remains of a castle, built of stone, and in one 
part of it a large flat stone, about 6 feet in height, ornamented 
with a carving of about 3 feet in diameter. 

The view from the top of the pyramid, which terminates in a 
square platform, is, without exception, the most beautiful and 
extensive near the capital ; and the circumstance of its being so 
near the latter place might lead to the question whether the 
Azteks, who built Mexico, have not had a share in the erection 
of these monuments which are generally ascribed to the Toltecs. 



